The Nation
had been learnt from the collapse of the European
system in 1914, because that was generally supposed
to be due to a few wicked people and not to the
traditional anarchy of private greed within the State
and gang loyalty controlling the relations between
States. Therefore, the first tendency of those who felt
lost in the new world was a harking back to the old
system, in some cases disguised under new names.
The old system was at any rate emotionally
supported by a traditional feeling for the nation; and
that feeling was much more consciously understood
than the vague sociability of neighbours in a city-area.
The nation, in common speech, usually means a
group of men, women, and children living in one
vaguely conceived "country" and having the same
language, the same moral standards, the same law and
custom, and the same tradition embodied in a fairy-
tale "history." But effective appeals to the unity of the
nation usually depend upon the survival of a sort of
mythology. Every "nation" is personified. Britannia
and John Bull, Columbia and Uncle Sam, La France,
and Deutschland are figures with exactly the same
influence as Athena and Zeus and Mars in earlier days.
Britannia is a mythological person, but not quite
non-existent. She is ourselves, as we like to conceive
ourselves, united with our friends. Hence also the
peculiar use of the word "we" in political rhetoric.
"We" are the nation, especially when "we" won the
battle of Trafalgar or when a different "we" won
at Bunker Hill or Austerlitz. Naturally also "we" are